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(1693).   It was followed by the Bank of England (1694),
which advanced its capital of /i-2 million to the Government
in return for a charter of incorporation.   Some years later
the South Sea Company funded the unfunded debt, a com- -
inercial monopoly of the South Seas being the quid pro quo,'
Then during the silver recoinage, Chas. Montagu, William
Ill's Chancellor, placed the first Exchequer Bills of English
financial history.   Their precursors were the Exchequer
money orders of the Restoration.   "A war with Holland
originated the Exchequer order, and a war with France the
Exchequer bill."   From 1696 onwards these bills played an
indispensable part in public finance, until in 1877 they were
replaced by an equivalent in the form of Treasury Bills
(the suggestion of Walter Bagehot).   The D.P.E. says,
"They are distinguished from the Exchequer bill by the fact
that the maximum period of their currency is twelve months
and that they are as a general rule issued for much shorter
periods.   They enable the Government to borrow money
at a very low rate of interest, . . /'
In 1696, the Exchequer Bill was but a second string in the
Chancellor's bo\v. The first string was the abortive National
Land Bank of that year. But real estate could not or would
not put up the money. So Montagu continued the fruitful
contact of 1694 and again found what he wanted in the City.
It is intriguing to place this episode in reverse with the Land
Tax. The Land Tax of 1692 tried to tap the profits of office
and trade, but ended in a 43. rate on land. The Exchequer
Bill, the second string in the bow of 1696, furnished what the
Land Bank could not; and in return for their virtue merchants
and manufacturers persuaded themselves and the majority
of thinking men that it was wrong to tax their income, until
Pitt drove through their barrage of protest and secured the
wherewithal to settle Napoleon's hash.